THE DAWN OF LIBERATION

" In my view, it now becomes the paramount duty of all Italians,
irrespective of party or political differences, to support and assist in
the struggle to crush German Arms and to drive every German soldier
from Italian soil.

" So long as Marshal Badoglio is engaged in that task and is acceptable
to the Allies in devoting Italian military resources to that struggle, I
consider it criminal to do anything to weaken his position or hamper
his work in fighting for the liberation of Italy and the Italian people.
I am prepared to offer my full support so long as he is thus engaged,
all the more because it is the only way to destroy the last criminal
remnants of Fascism.

"Matters of internal politics can, and should, be adjourned for
the period of the struggle, and the activities, military and political,
of all Italians who seek freedom and the future of their Fatherland
should be devoted to supporting the organi2ed forces which are
endeavouring to overthrow the common enemy. I pledge my honour
to do this myself, and urge this course on my many friends and
associates."

As Count Sforza passed through London, I was anxious to ascertain
whether this was his sincere resolve or not, because something had
appeared in another paper which was of a different tenor. We had a
meeting, at which, the Minister of State and Sir Alexander Cadogan,
of the Foreign Office, were present. I went through this letter with
Count Sforza almost line by line, and he assured me that it represented
his most profound convictions. No sooner however, had he got back
to Italy than he began that long series of intrigues which ended in the
expulsion of Marshal Badoglio from office. Many may be very gla'8
of this, but it is not the point I am considering. The point is whether
he did not most completely, and without explanation, depart, at a
very early day, from the solemn undertaking he gave, and without
which we should have had power, I think, to convince our American
friends, with whom we act in common, that it would not be a good
thing for him to go back.

At this point the Prime Minister was interrupted by three members
who referred to statements he had made in 1928 about Fascism in Italy. He
continued:

I am not a bit afraid of anything I have said in a long political life.
I certainly thought, at that particular time, that the kind of regime
which was then set up in Italy was better than a general slump of Italy
into the furious Bolshevik civil war which was raging in many other
parts of Europe. I never see the slightest good in going back on what
one has said.

I have no particular need to defend Marshal Badoglio. It does not
arise in the course of the argument, except that we got from him the
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